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PREFACE. 


The accompanyin;j: address was delivered l)y 
me, when 1 presided at the meeting of th(' Teln^ii 
Acadam>' Iteld at Coconada on 17th oi April last. 
As I had very short notice- to prepare it, I was 
obliged to leave out many imjX)rtant (picstions 
connected with Tel Liy 11 Lanyua<;c“ and literature', 
and confine myseli onlx' to a few, which have^ for 
some time past been ('nya,yni<4 the' attc'iUion of 
Telugu Scholars. I'or the' same' n'ason, I had to 
content myself, with a f(w\ geiK'ral rcanarks, (wen 
on the subjects touched upon, tlu^ (jiu'stion of the. 
so called “ Clramya” alone being discussed at some 
length. x\s “dramya" has become the l)urning 
question of the day among men interestexl inTelugu, 
i thought, that a lengthy treatment of it, wajuld 
not be out of place at a gathering of learned men 
like those who attended the meeting ol the 
Acadamy. 

That every language grows and changes in 
accordance with its own laws is a fact known to 
students of Comparative Philology. Chinese is 
regarded as an exception, but it does not affect the 
present question. That Telugu has been under- 
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going changes for centuries, is admitted by every 
one who has made a careful study of the^ language. 
That many of these changes have found their way 
into books and that they have been accepted by 
grammarians can be proved without difficulty. 
Pundits m the Tclugu country like their brethren 
elsewhere are extremely conservative in linguistic 
and literary matters, as they are m everything else. 
Their knowledge of Sanskrit, <i language which 
has remained practically unchanged for more than 
two thousand years and which is the only language 
they have studied carefully, naturally makes them 
think tliat all the changes which Telugu has under- 
gone during the last six centuries should be treated 
as corruptions, as changes in SanskritCiramniar and 
idiom since Ikinini fixed the stand<irdare treated as 
corruptions. As thi^y do not understand the funda- 
mental difference, between a living language like 
Telugu, and a dead one like Sanskrit, the Pundits 
believe that those who advoc.ite the use of Modern 
Telugu for literary purposes, are deliberately ruin- 
ing the language, and that therefore, their efforts 
to get It accepted for purposes of literature 
should be resisted by all who do not wish to 
see the language corrupted. There is nothing 
surprising in this attitude of our Pundits, but 
that this should also be the attitude of the 
majority of those who have received higher Ivnglish 



education may cause some surprise. The practical 
identity of. the views of a lar^je number of our 
University men with those of Pundits l)ccomcs 
intelligible, when it is remembered that our 
educated men ha\e inbibed their o[)inions from 
their Telugu teachers, while at (h)llege, ,ind that 
Comparative (irammar was not one of th(' subjc'cts. 
studied by them for Univansity e\amin,itions. Now 
that the Madras University is interesting itself 
in comparative' study ot languages, I have no doubt 
that in a few years a change will come' over the 
opinions of our educated iik'H about the (hwelop- 
ment of Telugu, but lor the present, there an* only 
a few, who know' tluit tlu' Telugu ol to-day, w ith all 
the changes that it has undergone' is no mein' ceir- 
rupt, and is not less lit for literary purposes than 
any eif the highly cultivate'el language's e)i hmrojie. 

My eibject in printing the pape'r is tei place my 
view's before a largeu' numbe'r e)l [lerseins than 1 had 
the honor to address at Cocemada. Hesieles, evem 
those that attended that meaging could neit havei 
listened tei me with that ameiunted attentiein which 
a subject like this recjuires. 11 })ee)ple‘ have te> 
change their views, they naturally want reaseins as 
well as time to consider them. Though the rerisons 
be the same in both, a printed paper has a distinct 
advantage over a speech delivered at a meeting, in 



that, itx-nables its readers to look at the questions, 
discussed from more points of view, as J;hey have 
an unlimited time to consider and determine, than a 
speech heard under the most favourable conditions 
can possibly do in the case of an audience. 

For the benefit of Pandits who do not know 
linglish, I have given the substance of the extracts 
in Telugu. So far as Pandit’s are concerned, it 
would perhaps have been better, if I had translated 
them in full ; but I have not attempted it as it 
would have considerably increased the size of the 
pamphlet. 
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75^^;c5;Sa3. ^o\^ 
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55bc?5^^ §^,0^2^Sld&55a3PJ^ 
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Xbr3<5r^^a^=ur®^55a3 'i(^(:u^'^^ '^n[p 

XX^cx^g'cjfiba [■sy"-£).o^o(^'J)S';g)ex? 

^"^dJSbJ^bo^^oaSb,^ '^?:)oc35bo 

;T“o(j;)^"’2i^cS5b^;C)^'C rt)Ci^v^<K)^^T^^55o3e)<^ 
^d^5bc^^<^Jc-O^C)^-XD 

oD55bJy;^6&e;.^, -^-^8 

'53'”8 '^^^(t)?6o 2^%i))-^ Avj-o^ 

?cJo^;5e;f) ■S^o(^"75^5'IC5^v^55oo ej<£.g55^ 63ooX(Xot'jS5ooA5: 

^jr^d5b^^;R)d!5boj6^^, ^-^K3^5bc56b55oo‘r6 X-^o^c 

ej S‘(^ S ?( a X sSj-o ^/V -CS:) c55n-o c \^, ^ dSb 
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■^'Syr.X 8(^/ ^‘oO"^'g^XQ 
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(Sl3d6oo'53^5b ^^^dfibo :^e;\^5coX .;5c?TS 5b. 

fV) >J o(. 

^c2jg c55^:)g$'5^'^^^55ooej^ ?T^o(^^§'8o 

•Cl)^ cJl3'^g55§’g^''55oo. e^ hoco^-^ X)0^^^o7^^5Sb^ 
(J^'JSooex) ?T^d5b^[jy^C)bb55oo. 

cX5b;^G.^b ;t®o^ ^ 

Sx^r^;0 (l->lank verse) ISe.'ocr^-cb 55 q5 

rv> H V / Q (P 

^^5 ^<?^;5ooA" ;^^[j^cX5b55ooe)^ r^e;?f5'i5ooKc 'SC)d!5bc^cX>co 
55D<^^0O‘i^I^^§^oJ5ft£) -{;^o 

5^^S6.c:3bb55oo?5 

r, ^ K^") y 

'(6o^^do-0 

c^Sij^:6^pj ^5idbb^5ooK)c ^”o^;6fe£)^ |^gJSx) 

^5s5(i3O0oOe7r’.O dSboA^^^ ;Od&;^55ooej;5e;?6c ^5<J5D^a<g55oo 
^^5 ;5^"5lro^55boXc '^dSbczT'ej^ 6. ^5j^ 

ooo^^ c>5j^o(^$"^;5^SSx>(d§^§' 

§>;0^ (S^oc^ox^o^^bc >(^e>D ^^^(^cXSb^^55ooex> ^cX5bs5o^ 
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(j3^cS5ba^^*j5^ex> (^c«b^^O\:5b^;T^^Jo. 

?;S3e;?i5'J e)^ (^dc^box^c ^2o§^(i3o*{:5b-C;)o:6^ 
i.S). ejiH^rs “^00^ S^'c6 ^c~4 cXSbo 

c55bo^ir^b' Jboc<i^oe^C)5b;0 ^X}^c'<5r'ej/'bo. b?'(^d55be^^Sbbo ,^8j^ 

^S~^c3Sx}'(6^Q. erO‘^.v^cX5bbbo6^;;c5 
^X) e;Av^(b^L)b. 


m;0 cj'^\cz:^^dB io ?0^5"^Slci5bs5x*)O ^"’(O^Soor^ 7^^ 

Q_ cO gi 

76o^8io-Cjb(bbb ?b^:)ej'2p ^D;0 0O(^jJSx)ex) 
c«b,t)'0,^ (d5bo‘fC)^ft. “^S^^^^Sbooe^Ab KJSg [^o^iSooe;'^ © 
CA5bo^" ^ SKj^SodA .'bo‘fC)^(^f'bc^o §'c'6T®?55bo’^5l')7V^^ 
7T‘’A^8^3S.^o AS^cX5b;C)d5bxSD 

r‘bo^'^ij-^Ao‘u)*<) 7^;6croJbg23,^ex) ^^.0 JboAoo 
i5oo7V° i^'Sr^o&bb. ■^0(?^;5cn|^ 

;5fc£)bb 7b^8^dsfc^55oooAo 

(lP-&7J^o(j^;5ooib ar^$§';Sx;oAo 

^^^§"60*050^ 

<56cn>^;6^a§^ T^-^ra^SDAo.^.^^ 150 

■5T“^^5s5-«8T^ojJb ^^bjr^7b55oooOi^cX5bo §^o 

e<e5^(^cX5b;52^-C5b7;^^ dt5b f)(jhd3b J5oo ?38'5^a5b. 
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25^gd3bci ^^if|jr£^5l>:e>;5o43^5^dSbo, sS^^er® 

(^oT®6§c 'S e)cX5b^o^cX'^ 2SJ5oXD*C5bC^tC)^c35boc 
*^0^ o^^e>D^^^d3x;;r'^5o. ■5 j-8«5^c ^oa5e5 d&)f)(j^ 
cX5bs5^o r^'C3^s;^^8o-c5o‘C5o;^^<^ 

“All living language is in a condition of constant 
growth and change. It matters not to what part of the 
world ^\e may go ; if we can find for any existing speech 
a record of its predecessor at some time distant from it 
in the past, we shall perceive that the two are different — 
and more or less difterent, mainly in proportion to the 
distance of time that separates them. It is so with the 
Romanic tongues of southern Europe, as compared with 
their common progenitor, the Latin ; so with the modern 
dialects of India, as compared with the recorded forms 
of speech intermediate between them and the Sanskrit, 
or with the Sanskrit itself ; and not less with the English 
of our day, as compared with that of other days. An 
English speaker even of only a century ago w ould find 
not a little in our every-day speech which he would 
understand with difficulty, or not at all; if we were to 
hear Shakespeare read aloud a scene from one of his own 
works, it would be in no small part unintelligible (by 
reason, especially, of the great difference between his 
pronunciation and ours) ; Chaucer’s English (500 years 
ago) we master by dint of good solid application, and wdth 
considerable help from a glossary; and King Alfred’s 
English (1000 years ago), which we call Anglo-Saxon, is 
not easier to us than German. All this, in spite of the 
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fact that no one has gone about of set purpose to alter 

English speech, in any generation among the thirty or 
forty that, have lived between us and Alfred, any more 
than in our own. Here, then, is another side of the life 
of language for us to deal with, and to explain, if we can. 
Life, here as elsewhere, appears to involve growth and 
change as an essential element ; and the remarkable ana- 
logies which exist between the birth and growth and 
decay and extinction of a language and those of an 
organized being, or of a species, have been often enough 
noticed and dwelt upon: some have even inferred from 
them that language is an organism, and leads an organic 
life, governed by laws with which men cannot interfere.” 
Pages: — ,33 and 34, Life and Growth of Language. 
\V. D. Whitney. Seventh Edition. 

7 ^ 0701^^4 

'SooKej/^ 
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-(jd^r3ood;5ooJSb ^15 ;5^a^e?^s5D55bos>D 

‘S0dSoc‘^cfibo<^. 

“ We have, in the last two lectures, occupied our- 
selves with tracing out and illustrating by typical ex- 
amples the chief processes of that incessant change, that 
linguistic growth, which marks a language as living, as 
undergrowing, in the minds and mouths of a community, 
constant adaptation to their needs constant adjustment 
to their preferences and caprices. These processes, as 
we saw, have to do both with the external form of 
speech, its spoken and audible body, and with its 
internal content, its intended and apprehensible mea- 
ning. As regards the former, they appeared to be of 
two general kinds or classes: on the one hand, they 
partake of the nature of corruption and decay, consisting 
in the abbreviation and mutilation of existing words, the 
wearing off of formative elements and consequent loss of 
forms, the abandonment of old distinctions along with 
the means of their expression, the dying out of Nv^ords and 
phrases from memory and use; on the other hand, th^y 
are of the nature of growth, providing for the repair of 
this waste, and the supply of new additions to -the 
resources of expression, by the putting together of old 
material into fresh combinations, the elaboration of for- 
mative elements out of words possessing independent 
significance, and the application of accidental differences 
to the practical uses of significant distinction. And this 
external decay and growth is accompained by, and acces- 
sory to, a rich and over- progressing development of ideal 
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content, which deals at its wall w’ith all the material of 
speech, which contracts, expands, and transfers the 
meanings "of words, which converts the physical and 
concrete into the intellectual and abstract, which pro- 
duces variety out of sameness, and is never at a loss for 
means whereby to provide with its suitable sign any fresh 
acquisition to the sum of things known, any new concep- 
tion or deduction." 

Pages: — 136 and 137. Language and Us Study. 
W. D. Whitney. Second Edition. 

1. ;T®^55bc». 2. So^SSxex) 

sSx)S^ X5o200<SoOjC) cxxn>^\^7T°^ 55ooex> $"'?oi5ooej d5^)^' 

o cp 

563^8^ "^f)d6oc"^cS5iM 

q^Sdo^^ Kex)Xc’^cX5bo-C5b?C)''v 

cpo ^ 

0d3^. 

Every existing form of human speech is a body of 
arbitrary and conventional signs for thought, handed 
down by tradition from one generation to another, no 
individual in any generation receiving or transmitting the 
whole body, but the sum of the separate givings and 
takings being effective to keep it in existence without 
essential loss. Yet the process of traditional trans- 
mission always has been, is now, and will ever continue 
to be, in all parts of the world, an imperfect one : no 
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language remains, or can remain, the same during a long 
period of time. Growth and change make the life of 
language, as they are every where else the inseparable 
accompaniment and sign of life. A language is living, 
when it is the instrument of thought of a whole people, 
the wonted means of expression of all their feelings, 
experiences, opinions, reasonings; when the connection 
between it and their mental activity is so close that the 
one reflects the other, and that the two grow together, 
the instrument ever adapting itself tc the uses which it is 
to subserve.” 

Page : — 32. Language and Its study. 

W. 1). Whitney. Second FIdition* 


Acids' 53^6 

^dSboc "S^oiSco 

§^ocd> 55j^e£)^^'c;5^^. ^^fi^^8rT’.j5b55ooex) 

cX$br'^c35bo^^ 

55booodSbDO . 


S:)d3 




‘‘ In the preceding lecture, after a very brief survey 
of the history and objects of linguistic science, we entered 
upon an inquiry into the means by which we had become 
possessed of our mother-tongue, an inquiry intended to 
bring out to our view the mode of transmission and pre- 
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servation of language in general. And 
the work of tradition ; that each generation passes along 
to the generation succeeding, with such faithfulness as 
the nature of the case permits, the store of words, 
phrases, and constructions which constitute the substance 
of a spoken tongue- But we also saw that the process 
of transmission is uniformly an imperfect one ; that it 
never succeeds in keeping any language entirely pure and 
unaltered : on the contrary, language appeared to us as 
undergoing, everywhere and always, a slow process of 
modification, wdiich in course of time effects a consider- 
able change in its constitution, rendering it to all intents 
and purposes a new tongue.” 

Page: — 34. Language and Its Study. W. D. Whitney. 
Second Edition. 


’$i)‘53^8§c 2jj^5 cK S5cn>e^ 

V. — -0 ' o OO ej 


“ In whatever aspect the general facts of language 
are viewed, they exhibit the same absence of reflection 
and intention. Phonetic change is the spontaneous 
working out of tendencies which the individual does not 
acknowledge to himself, in their effects upon organs of 
whose structure and workings he is almost or wholly 
ignorant. Outward circumstances, historical conditions^ 
progress of knowledge and culture are recorded in speech 
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because its practical uses require that they should be so,, 
not because any one has attempted to depict them. 
Language shows ethnic descent, not as men have chosen 
to preserve such evidence of their kindred with other 
communities and races, but as it cannot be effaced^ with- 
out special effort directed to that end. The operations 
of the mind, the development of association, the law of 
subjective relation, are exhibited there, but only as they 
are the agencies which govern the phenomena of speech, 
unrecognized in their working, but inferrible from their 
effects.” 

Page: — 51. Languageand Its Study. W.D. Whitney. 
Second Edition. 

'SDd5b§'^:> 

q) sif ^ e)cp 0 

OL 

“ One of the strangest facts with which the student 
of language is confronted, and for which, as far as 
possible, he has to account, is the change of letters, both 
vowels and consonants. In one sense the language of 
Tennyson is the same as that of Shakespeare, that of 
Shakespeare the same as that of Chaucer, that of Chaucer 
the same as that of Alfred ; and yet, when we see it 
written, the language of Alfred is so different that Tenny- 
son himself would find it impossible to understand it. 
The same applies to all languages. Whether they have 
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been reduced to writing, or xchether they live only as 
spoken by the people, they all chaiiffe, nay, we may add, 
they cannot^help changing. ” 

Pages : — 181 and 182. The Science of Language. 
F. Max Muller. Vol. II. 

s5b^e:5o*f6^c5o?C^ 

"Lii f >0 

(jv^o^.^55^e>:7v^fe,"i;5ej55bo ■5T’’gs5^8^55baex)7V®fc,^Sxex) 
o5^6£Oc^<^^ ^^^|x;5oo. ^o^cXSbTV^^^ c55oS sSb^fcf)?^ 
o5bj^;5oo 

55j~»» 50^ SS^XT^oSb . 

■^5lex)SST^5^^ 7V^f5r955oo (Dl5§'55boex> 

Xo§. '53 ^^c5^c Fr'?^^ir^bv^5Sxv^^76 ^gs^ooex),^, 

§^^:v ■^■^J5r3;5oo<Ds5o^ dtSb ?555ooe;(^ 

c^ cp 

;. — 

1. s5'^o(^d558^ OtHragiSbo, 

(^=C3-^e^r3'^a5'55bo§'0A '^fcQo'^eao 

ISj^'^SSiSo ^QtS:y?S^. 
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2 . 


j •i *?50 o55Sw j 0 ^ ^ q^ J5^5 Sm* 


(5;5^oiacx6^5i)g55bo^ 'S)^6c2oa 

KS^ '5J^Ao(^c35b ^^5^5j^s555boe>DX 


rSo v5 \ 8o dO c2j 2* o5 "C^ \(^^* 
u tJ 


“ Phonetic predilections of individuals are often 
clearly manifested in infants when they are at the stage 

called ‘learning to talk.’ 

In some instances the divergence is the result of defects 
in the sound-picture gathered through the ear. In others 
the ear may be at fault along with the tongue- More 
frequently, however, the defect lies in the control of the 
articulating organs. 


The same divergences are shown in the case of 
persons learning a foreign language. Two pupils under 
the same teacher and belonging to the same environment 
may exhibit very different degrees of aptness in seizing 
and reproducing particular sounds. In this case imper- 
fect apprehension by the ear is frequently as much to 
blame as imperfect adaptation of the mechanism of utter- 
ance. It is the same with vocal mimicry. To produce 
a peculiar pronunciation, a ‘ burr,’ an ‘ accent,’ or a 
‘drawl,’ is a rare gift, and implies an unusually vivid sound- 
picture directing unusually flexible speech-organs. 

Further illustration might be adduced, but enough 
has been said to substantiate the present point, which is 
that, in the acquirement of speech by each new speaker, 
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the average articulation of his environment as above des- 
cribed, is (for physical reasons alone and without regard 
to psychological idiosyncrasies) not reproduced by him 
with the faithfulness of a phonograph, but with modi- 
fications, derived from the peculiar nature and inter- 
working of his own hearing and utterance. For the 
most part those modifications arc greatest in infancy and 
become minimised with increased practice. They are> 
however, never wholly eliminated and often remain con- 
siderable.” 

Pages: — 273 and 274. Introduction to the Natural 
History of Language. T. G. Tucker. 

i'a xJ 

g55co,^ 

r?o(&dt5o e5^s555bo 
;5o‘t6,oo 

55ooj^ /^?j!rcX5be5^*oO^;5ooo ^ 6^10 ^ A ^ 

^ej)e>3 $^(^e;(^S)(^^d5oo^A5o .^\^8o-t5b^d8oo55bAjb 

S)’^5i'^^55bo(^ Sjg'^a$'55bo 

;57r’<^o<S (y55b(j"55b;5bo?C 
■^;5o55oo K)?o^55b. 
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Original phonetic changes naturally fall into two- 
large classes, namely, (1) those which take place during 
the process of speech production and in the ^ame indivi- 
dual, and (2) those which take place in the transmission 
of speech from one individual to another, being connected 
either with the auricular perception of speech sounds or 
with their reproduction. This second group, therefore, 
takes place in a second individual.” 

Pages: — 189 and 190. Lectures on the Study of 
Language. H. Oertel. 

-53^^0(60550 ?5^555S>oj5oiC)c7V^^ 

e9l5ex). 

eo 

(?s5'^0(^cR5b p ejtS^rsgSobo 

<6A5o l5"^§'^Sle;c55bo6S ’^'^^S5oooo<^ Xotu)6^ 

;^^e5j^^;5boex);^ j^XD55655ooe;o Sic 

7r'’Xr3^d3booaio5't5b^.^. ;6 o1^(^^^s5x)K5o5^5 

J^'^6'55bo ^^vOy 

XsSex), s52oex), *Soo6ejX)'53^^S^ s5^^55oo- 

'oSoc Xj^\^-C5bj5>. 6. ‘ 

<w eo oC 
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THF K!JPPU?W^Mf S^' 
fiESEARC.’f IM',TirUl 
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1. 'ISocXj, "itiocAb ; 2. Jlx3^c?fo, sSmsmc;^ ; 

9 

“y'y. 


X e». 

1. OXjSi, -a^So; 3. -<5X03, ^^e»; 3. T^Xjexi, 

~3^ex>. 

s5 ex). 

]. Sei, VO’S; 2. a'xas", w&'a?"; 3. •,fiiy3;5a, 

K5ex)^)S* 


vv^.5r3^. 


“ Impulses to phonetic change are supplied much 
more emphatically when the two peoples have settle^ 
down to a common life, with intermarriage and free social 
intercourse in all or most departments. While the 
invading language is asserting its supremacy there is 
obviously a transition-period, which may occupy several 
generations or even centuries, and during which both 
adults and (what is much more important) children are of 
necessity subjected to the phonetic influences of the 
native speech, which is still widely prevalent in every 
settlement. Many persons will speak both tongues, often 
with a disregard of niceties of articulation. Others will 
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speak one of the languages fluently, as being that of closer 
association, while the other they will use in a more or 
less broken manner, employing its words w4th phonetic 
peculiarities of their own. Often in the same house the 
elders will be familiar only with the one language, while 
the younger members may be rather more familiar with 
the other. Apart from the intermixture of races, which 
produces by w^ay of heredity physiological effects which 
we cannot exactly specify, a considerable modification of 
phonetics must manifestly result during this period. The 
invading language cannot fail to borrow^ during the strug- 
gle something from the more salient idiosyncrasies of the 
invaded. The struggle between the native Celtic and the 
Latin lasted in Gaul till at least the fifth century A. D,, 
and the phonetic character of the resulting lingua romana 
is largely the outcome of the Celtic habit and tendency. 
In the same w'ay the distinctive palatal and cacuminal 
sounds of the Sanskrit and Modern Hindu languages are 
the result of the transition period of conflict with the 
Dravidian speeches and of mixture with the Dravidian- 
races.” 

Pages : — 298 and 299. Introduction to the Natural 
History of Language. T. G. Tucker. 

8Soooo 

•u) 

^oooo-u)j6^8 

o5br^^ej^a^'C5b ;6cid& 

W (p 
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55x^1^’^ -t^g'^cTT’ 55T-«^er®(^cXo'^^ 

(jd^ooo§'s5boX 3^§'^oooOc^e5^c 
55bel^r^S5.^ 


7^5SDgg55boXo-5J^^c33bo -^j60(^*5^0 5S30*fC; 

55bo.^ 2SooooOj6 'sy'^Sb ^8§ eS^c-zjtSj^ -sa-^S 
S)'^55v55boe;(^ ^55b d3bo^_^8r355oo:^c 
55oo«5^(^j^^ ;5bor^?^^glJ^o;5g;5^^^cy^ 

s5T^5^:)ge>D c dt5boO(^ 

^8 ^Slej;5bO(S 0'SroO-O cJSboo2^5o* 


^S8o. 


4. K)^"^?55oo^; 5^0 2^8'^?55bot)^caV^ooo c35bS"^^ 

^;5^0x5b^. 


“ We may next suppose the geographical, and conse- 
quently the social, continuity of the dialects to be broken 
up. This may occur through a natural expansion of 
population and an outward movement (which proceeds 
either like a wave spreading gradually on all sides, or 
else by specific migrations of particular portions of the 
linguistic body), or else through the invasion of aliens, 
who may wedge themselves in between larger or smaller 
sections. In the first case, that of simple expansion, 
territories will come to be occupied which are separated 
from each other by mountain ranges, rivers, seas, or other 
natural partitions, and the peoples occupying such terri- 
tories will be practically cut off from communication with 
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the rest, and will be left to develop their phonetic and 
other idiosyncrasies without further appreciable counter- 
action from cognate dialects, « 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

In whatever way geographical dissociation is effected, 
the result is the same in kind. The cessation of inter- 
course with cognate dialects causes an accentuation of 
the phonetic peculiarities with which a given division 
begins its separate existence. Each such separated division 
will also continue to develop new dialectal peculiarities 
within itself, in precisely the same way in which such 
phenomena arose in the primitive linguistic community. 
These will contribute perpetually to the formation of the 
ever-shifting ‘ average articulation ’ of that division. In 
the multiplicity of phonetic innovations which continually 
struggle for existence the chances are that, while one set 
is establishing itself in this division, an almost, if not 
entirely, different set will be establishing itself in the 
other cognate divisions. Add these accumulating devia- 
tions to the now unfettered play of the original phonetic 
tendency which marked each division w^hile it was but a 
local dialect of the older area, and the complete phonetic 
divergence of the several divisions to the point of mutual 
unintelligibility is only a matter of time.” 

Pages : — 294, 295, and 296. Introduction to the 
Natural History of Language. T. G. Tucker. 

^^■^j^Ao'CSb 2s.;5bex) 

■^e9;<b4o'^7r>§' zroSb-CS) 



ss»»S) 

■SoJSb^So. 
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abel S»§'8§ ?S^i^£2iX) gjQS) 


t>^Sb. 

5. -^§'5Sx>os5^» 

r^cp 

‘* It is easy to overstate the effects which climate and 
manner of life exert upon speech. Nevertheless these 
supply a factor which cannot be ignored. Mr. Sweet 
observes that in cold countries there is less disposition to 
open the mouth wide, and he offers this fact as an ex- 
planation of the Germanic tendency to substitute o for a. 
The extent to which the front sounds, labials and dentals, 
may prevail over the back sound, such as the gutturals, or 
the open sounds over the close sounds, or vice versa, may 
be in no inconsiderable measure determined by atmosphe- 
ric conditions. These affect the speaker in his employment 
of the breath stream which forms the raw material of spee- 
ch. They affect also to some extent the constitution, or at 
least the flexibility, of the speech-organs themselves. It fo- 
llows therefore that partialities for certain sounds, or cer- 
tain degrees of ease and precision in delivering them, (may 
in the case of the posterity of the migrating bodies) depend 
on such considerations as whether displacement has been 
northwords or southwards, towards the sea or the moun- 
tains. They may also depend in some slight measure, 
which is not ascertainable, and which can only be hinted 
at upon the question of diet and of the physical practices 
and material environment of life. Further elaboration 
•on these points might become fanciful.” 


Pages : — 296 and 297. Introduction to the Natural 
History of Language. T- G. Tucker. 
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SSxiVfS^ ssg'^cXc o5b;^ 

S3^*ge)o^X ^^55b^^oSjJo, -^■T®5r3;5oo:^'S 8S*5^fe'^??6oej^'5^ 
^5;lwK5^2o2Sbe}oX .^■^J555b.^'uS^8o&Co. 55 oo^^ 

sSxsex) ^"o^g^ex) 5'oS'g^og'o^ i^o'^^cSSxy 

a5be§^oo§''^^5Sx)?5 SD^5i5boe>DK3o'5D^^^S5ooe;§'o^ 
(^os^^cssbo Kex)Ao^-).aa 

rscp oj ^ 

•5bo,^ S5b-®8oN,^. dfibo^ N^rsS^bo S5br«>e^,^, 

-10 eo xJ 

6 . 

7ep•^5■^^'g55b^ '^Sxe5^c o5bel§^^^ 

5Tc^55boiSb K5?^55boJ^.^ 7^^5bg;5oo,^^5^ 

•5boe>D)^ 7 t^^'I§';5\5?^s5oo -^^2j;5b.5;^ ■|g's5-L5?^55:>j 

((^o^55oo0o) '^^^■{5^5500 

j6gs5Sj^8o-t5b-c5b;;T"^8b. 7vP'(^§'e5^ 

;^Tr’'g^e;^2o t^^c55oo^ §ir'''g^^s5x) 

^O^'^ej^, •53 ^;t^'5^o55cv5;^<^ ^z:>sSdd^^ KD^^6eoo 

. o ^ 

c*C5bx5o^^S. 

“ But the principle of imitation comes chiefly into 
play in the sphere of language in changing the form and 
meaning of words so as to bring them into agreement 
with the form and meaning of other words. When the 
true history and significance of certain forms have been 
forgotten by those who use them, other words with a 
totally different history and significance are very li'kely to- 
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be assimilated to them. When language has once created’ 
a particular mould it is very liable to run all manner of 
words into* it. This is what is meant by the action of 
false analogy in speech. Words, forms, and significations 
which ought to have been kept apart are erroneously 
made like one another ; the instinct of imitation and the 
desire to save trouble combine to exclude the irregular 
from language, and to force all exceptions under a 
uniform rule ” 

Pages: — 175 and 176. Introduction to the Science of 
Language. A. H. Sayce. Vol. I. Second Edition. 

i;5ej*r6c 20(^S5boo 

e) © — o cp 

— 1> V. 

cS5b^s5bo.^ o5b6£)0;^^)2^ 8S,^ejo 7^^5e;»5bo ‘^esXD 

^<3500 X5^-.’^§cS5o55ooex:A "^o-CSo 

oJ_j5 cp 

s553r*8o^5o. 

^<;5bi]^''gex) S^oiS67S^ 

c;e5^c 

5S:iors6 

dS^^c (p^0x5s5boe5^^c33:0^^;5.oe5^ c«o 

S)^5Sooej sS^So^l) "S^cX^bc '^cJ5aox^^6^^. 

■SP»^e5'^c ;^it^55^8ox1> 
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iJ) o ^ 

1. 2. 3 . 55b?^^. 


i. 


;;5“C^_^*C5b;T"^ciSo 2, 


^5 K>, 


■4, eorr’cS' 5. 6. 7. 


Tr»Tr®aj» 


« o /V ^ 

f'O 

(1) Bishop. (2) Hussy. (3) Husband. 

“ Language and languages are in a constant state of 

change This perpetual dux and change is 

necessitated by the very fact that language is a product 
and creation of the human mind. Thought is ever 
shifting, moving, developing, and so, too is the language 
in which it seeks to embody itself. But language is not 
only changing on this its inner side, it changes also on 
its outward, its phonetic side. Physiological organs of 
speech may be affected by an alteration in climate, food, 
or other physical conditions : they are certain to be 
affected by the psj'chological desire to save trouble or to 
add emphasis in speaking.” 


Page: — 166. Introduction to the Science of Lan- 
guage. Sayce, Vol. I. Second Edition. 

^^>Sboex>(;5o o5j^e90‘C^?5-\ S). ^5lc3:$bJ5*)S5vCS^> 

'oo CP 
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55cr®e9o^'^7V^§' S^psj 

•CSb^^ S. (350-^ 55-^5 55bo■o^DO^O/So 

^ • racD 

^ ^K555ooex) s5T^el;c^s5;y 

dSP\0\Soh^C7V^^ 8S!^t>^ ^SxSSd3 

n _X) e.) 


“ This brings us to the third and last cause of change 
of language, laziness, or, as it has also been termed, the 
principle of least effort. As the results of laziness show 
themselves principally in the alterations undergone by 
the sounds of speech, this cause of speech is commonly 

known under the name of Phonetic Decay 

The power of laziness, more especially in the shape of 
phonetic decay, is conspicious in almost every word we 
utter; it is the first agent of linguistic change that strikes 
the student, and it has accordingly attracted more than 
its due share of attention. The inffiience of laziness has 
been insisted on to the exclusion of the two other equally 
important causes of change in speech, and the growth of 
grammatical consciousness, the discovery of new gram- 
matical relations and the development of fresh mental 
points of view, have even been ascribed to its action.” 

Pages: — 193 and 194. Introduction to the Science 
of Language. Sayce. Vol. I. Second Edition. 


(^v7S4 c 

2:it$sSAv!^ 2jt)o^^?56c (jodt5bS^O‘t5b^, 
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^6^55boex) 55oo^^'^^5c955boX 

coj^dSoo^^ a5b^^s5oo ‘sr^aSo 
(^8;5^5;5oo;6o25oA5b ;6^g;5ooX T^K^^'xSoT^^dt. 


d3b‘S§'S)^55boo X)X^‘oOi^*C5b;^^a. ^ 

1. '^C(^55i>T^ca:^s5^e>Dex) XDOdSbog'sSco'S 

{'w'^ — o a_ 

8S.^e5^5' cXi3tll^^s5oo'^ ^ex)^ 
xSbo^So. ejfi) (j5^S^^5leje5^'S7V°§' '^§kc?5x®, cabcr^J^ 
^^O^s5booe5^<^K)^ c55b‘^§^^5loe5^ 

^(^11 !• 3. iIT'Ad, 3. [^;<:), SJ^Xd. 

Principles of Syllabation: — The chief peculiarity of 
Dravidian syllabation is its extreme simplicity and dislike 
of compound oi concurrent consonants, and this peculia- 
rity characterises Tamil, the earliest cultivated member 
of the family, in a more marked degree than any other 
Dravidian language. In Telugu, Canarese, and Malaya- 
1am, the great majority of primitive Dravidian words — 
f.e., words which have not been derived from Sanskrit, or 
altered through Sanskrit influences — and in Tamil all 
words without exception, including even Sanskrit deriva- 
tives, are divided into syllables on the following plan. 
Double or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, 
like str in strength, are altogether inadmissible. At the 
beginning, not only of the first syllable of every word, but 
also of every succeeding syllable, only one consonant is 
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-allowed. If in the middle of a word of severaPsyll^l^s^ 
one syllable ends with a consonant and the succeeding 
one commences with another consonant, the concurrent 
consonants must be euphonically assimilated, or else a 
vowel must be inserted between them. At the conclusion 


of a word, double and treble consonants, ngth in strength, 
are as inadmissable as at the beginning : and every word 
must terminate in Telugu, Tulu, and Canarese, in a 
vowel; in Tamil, either in a vowel or in a single semi- 
vowel, as I or r, or in a single nasal, as n or in. Malaya- 
1am resembles Tamil in this, but evinces a more decided 
preference for vowel terminations. It is obvious that 
this plan of syllabation is extremely unlike that of 
Sanskrit.” 


‘‘ Finnish, Hungarian, and other languages of the 
same stock, allow of only one consonant at the beginning 
of a syllable. When foreign words which begin with two 
consonants are pronounced by a Magyar, the consonants 
are separated by the insertion of a vowel — e.g., krai 
becomes kirdly. Where the first consonant is sibilant, it 
is formed into a distinct syllable by a prefixed vowel e.g.^ 
schola becomes iskola. How perfectly in accordance with 
Tamil this is, is known to every European resident in 
Southern India who has heard the natives speak of 
establishing, or sending their children to, an English 
iskiiL The same peculiarity has been discovered in the 
language of the Scythic tablets of Behistun. In render- 
ing the word Sparta into Scythian, the translator is found 
to have written it with a preceding i— e.g., Isparta, 
precisely as it would be written in the present day in 
Magyar or in Tamil. 
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Richards, as quoted by Pott, says, ‘ ^ ’ ‘Words 

beginning with more than one consonant are most liable to 
phonetic corruption. It certainly requires un effort to 
pronounce distinctly two or three consonants ' at the 
beginning without intervening vowels, and we could easily 
understand that one of these consonants should be slurred 
over and allowed to drop. But if it is the tendency of 
language to facilitate pronunciation, we must not shirk 
the question how it came to pass that such troublesome 
forms were ever framed and sanctioned. Most of them owe 
their origin to contraction — that is to say, to an attempt 
to pronounce two syllables as one, aud thus to save time 
and breath, though not without paying for it by an 
increased consonantal effort.’ — 

‘There are languages still in existence in which each 
syllable consists either of a vowel, or of a vowel preceded 
by one consonant only, and in which no syllable ever 
ends in a consonant. This is the case, for instance in the 
Polynesian languages. A Hawaian finds it almost impos- 
sible to pronounce two consonants together. All syllables 
in Chinese are open or nasal. In South Africa, all the 
members of the great family of speech called by Dr. 
Bleek the Ba-ntu family, agree in general with regard to 
the simplicity of their syllables. In the other family of 
South African speech, the Hottentot, compound conso- 
nants are equally eschewed at the beginning of words. In 
Kafir we find gold pronounced igolide. If we look to the 
Finnish, and the whole Uralic class of the Northern Tura- 
nian languages, we meet with the same disinclination to 
admit double consonants at the beginning or any conso- 
nants whatever at the end of words. No genuine f'innish 
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word begins with a double consonant, for the assimilated 
and softened consonants, which arc spelt as double 
letters, wer^ originally simple sounds. The Esthonian, 
Lapp, Mordvinian, Ostrakian and Hungarian, by dropp- 
ing or weakening their final and unaccented vowels, 
have acquired a large number of words ending in 
simple and double consonants; but throughout the Uralic 
class, wherever we can trace the radical elements of 
language, w'e always find simple consonants and simple 
vowels:’ — 

The mode in w^hich compound consonants arc dealt 
with in Prakrit and the modern North Indian vernaculars, 
is investigated and explained by Mr. Bcames in chapter IV 
of his ‘ Comparative Grammar.’ The Prakrit rules for the 
assimilation of compound consonants bear a considerable 
resemblance, up to a certain point, to the Dravidian, 
especially in regard to the combination called by 
Mr. Beames ‘the strong nexus ’ — that is, the combina- 
tion, without a vowel, of the strong consonants only, 
such as kt, tp, etc., respecting which the rule of the 
Prakrits, as of Tamil, is that the first consonant should 
be assimilated to the next. Vararuchi expresses the Prakrit 
rule rather peculiarly by saying that the first consonant is 
elided, the second doubled. The corresponding Tamil 
rule applies only to the treatment of tadbhavas, no such 
conjunction of consonants as ht, etc., being possible in 
w^ords of purely Dravidian origin.” 
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Pages: — 182, 183, 184, 185, and 186. Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. Bishop Caldwell. 
Part I. Third Edition. 


5T*ifog'^dSa,'53^8i rSo<SSx>^^g 

000^5500 

dt58ef)5553x);^ j6^g;5ooXc 

oSD^'c55o^$^Sle;cJ5bo K5fes;6iS>3;^ 

^X)0c5Sba cX5bX 

oL ^ xj 

^&\SbK5' a. W^CTV’ ;t>oX' 3'^«5^ (Strength) ;5b 

c\. ^ eo / — o 

s5J$55xe5^it3bo1^ So cSr'XsSM^oiSS ST'SeS^Scoi.J^. 
.lltJiioS (Syllable) c3&o^^S■Ssi. 

rv^ 

<36,1.35^0 (Syllable) lioJJ 

C;) no 

(Syllable) 55b^^co^ S5^^A5b 


;5^exe^^,^'i i^^55d dt58-v^\ 

no *u) 

TT’^ X^X)cn>^5r355oo7Y^'^ XejoXof^'. ;5*’o'^8 

d55b<;3b, ^Slejc5^ 

c35^oeSo^. ^^8^'’Sxo<^o<S ;5o'^>T^7V’^§'^5^;SMe>3 

|^lr«o^c'20(S?6^ :^^o5b ^g'cRSb'CSb^ ^e>D-CSb<^« 

iTT^© cX5b-^;^fi7r^ sSartesoi^. a$'^8 

nj^N 8^35500 ;58 er*3555bo ^o^©o;5c7r* I6oc35bo XsSX 
xJ ra ^ ^ ra 

iSoooD X©^ ;^g;5o'^T^X 

^ro^^•^5bK5^a. 




Tflt TintTW 

35 IESEAHCH U3iilui C. ul.L^Pam 
^ . IAAUHAS-6Ug 0^ 

■e;^rx)b (j5^S)<^^Slio^;3b 

'^^^(SSxiTJ^^c ;56^D-Dc33bo.^ K)o'^t^X 

i5oo?5 .5’^5'Sor^ejo 6^'^iiO^c 


--3£^ 


c55bo;T^^c 


2 . [u^^Qc^o^ctv^^ 

c55;>dK5:j ^3l)d:5b5SD\: ‘rOx^b^^ 

5rt>^ibboX 55cn>5.' 

\J 

1. ?6<.^x1tj 2. k-eaxSo, ;5e90x5b. 3. 

K)e:5>^i, J^ftso^. 




(§);0,0 ?r’^N^Q^O(S&ex) ;6C5(bo^§'JbrB? ^cJ5b^ 

Xj 0 oJ _D 


<^?5 n^oo ’T^ew'Sex) 

c<.oo f;^, oo 

TT'bb ^a^cX5bD;T«^db. ^?5^^5;^SXr«§^r3^' | 

dSb^g' Sbbr^^^;5oop; iSb/V’Sb 

^^cSSbo^^Sb. 


Harmonic Sequence of Vowels. — “In all the langua- 
ges of the Scythian group (Finnish, Turkish, Mongolian, 
Manchu) a law has been observed which may be called 
‘ the law of harmonic sequence.’ The law is, that a given 
vowel occurring in one syllable of a wotd, or in the root, 
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requires an analogous vowel, i.e., a vowel belonging to the- 
same set (of which sets there are in Turkish four) in the 
following syllables of the same word, or in the particles 
appended to it, which, therefore, alter their vowels accord- 
ingly. This rule, of which some traces remain even in 
modern Persian, appears to pervade all the scythian langua- 
ges, and has been regarded as a confirmation of the theory 
that all those languages have sprung from a common origin. 

In Telugu a similar law' of attraction, or harmonic 
sequence, is found to exist. Traces of it, indeed, appear 
in all the Dra vidian languages, especially in Tulu, 
which in this particular comes nearest to Telugu ; but it 
is in Telugu that it comes out most distinctly and 
regularly. The range of its operation in Telugu is 
restricted to two vowels i and u ; but in principle it 
appears to be identical with the Scythian law, ii being 
changed into f, and i into //, according to the nature of 
the preceding vowel. Thus the copulative particle is ni 
after i, f, ei; and nu, after u and the other vowels, ku, 
the sign of the dative case, becomes in like manner ki 
after f, and ei. In the above mentioned instances it is 
the vowels of the appended particles which are changed 
through the attraction of the vowels of the words to which 
they are suffixed ; but in a large number of cases the 
suffixed particles retain their own vowels, and draw the 
vowels of the verb or noun to which they are suffixed, as 
also the vowels of any particles that may be added to 
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them, into harmony with themselves. Thus, the Telngu 
pluralising termination or suffix being lu, the plural of 
katti, a knife, would naturally be kattilu ; but the vowel 
of the suffix is too powerful for that of the base, and 
accordingly the plural becomes kattuJu. So also, whilst 
the singular dative is katti-ku, the dative plural is, not 
kattila-ki. but kattiila-kii ; for hr, the plural inflexion, 
has the same power as the pluralising particle lu to 
convert katti into katfii, besides being able to change ki, 
the dative post-position of the singular, into kii. 

In the inflexion of verbs, the most influential particles 
in Telugu arc those which are marks of time, and by 
suffixing wffiich the tenses are formed. Through the 
attraction of those particles, not only the vowels of the 
pronominal fragments which are appended to them, but 
even the secondary vowels of the verbal root itself, aie 
altered into harmony wath the vowel of the particle of 
time. Thus, from kalugii, to be able, cZ/g the aorist 
particle, and nii, the abbreviation of the pronoun nmu^ 
I, is formed the aorist first person singular kalii}fu ciu-nu^ 
I am able. On the other hand, the past verbal participle 
of kaltigUj is not kaligi, kaligi, through the attraction 
of the final /, the characteristic of the tense : and the 
preterite of the first person singular, therefore, is not 
kalugi-ti-nu, but kaligi-ti-ne. Thus, the verbal root 
kalu becomes kali ; niiy the abbreviation of nenu, becomes 
ni ; anS both have by these changes been brought into 
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harmony with ti, an intermediate particle, which is 
probably an ancient sign of the preterite. 

This remarkable law of the Telugu Phonetic system 
evidently accords with the essential principles of the law 
of harmonic sequence by which the Scythian languages 
are characterised, and differs widely from the prevailing 
usage of the Indo-European languages. The change 
which is apparent in the pronominal terminations of the 
various tenses of the Telugu verb (e. g., nii in the 
first person of the present tense, ni in the preterite), 
have been compared with the variation in Greek 
and Latin of the pronominal terminations of the 
verb according to the tense. But the change in Greek 
and Latin arises merely from euphonic corruption, where* 
as the Dravidian change takes place in accordance with a 
regular fixed Phonic lawq the operation of which is still 
apparent in every part of the grammar. 

Though I have directed attention only to the ex- 
amples of this law which are furnished by Telugu, in 
w'hich it is most fully developed, traces of its existence 
could easily be pointed out in the other dialects. Thus, 
in the Canarese verbal inflexions, the final euphonic or 
enunciative vowel of the abbreviated personal pronouns is 
«, e, or i, according to the character of the preceding 
vow^el — e. g., mddiittev-e, we do, mdduttir-i, ye do, 
mddtdeV'tiy we did. If in the means employed to prevent 
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hiatus between contiguous vowels, the Dra vidian lan- 
guages appeared to have been influenced by Indo-European 
usages, stifl more decided traces of Scythian influences 
may be noticed in the phonetic law now mentioned. ” 

Pages: — 180, 181, & 182. Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages. Bishop Caldwell. Part I. 
Third Edition. 


JS5o:^5c d3o-{5o^ 


55oo4:g55ooKc "Sex)c?C)^5le5^<^ 

^d> ^vo ~e^(So'^6 

ooo‘^6^‘5^^^e;e5^ 

oJpN CA. 




"S^ej0l?"V. 
Cl ^ ' 


“ There is one peculiarity common to many of the 
Ural — Altaic languages which deserves a short notice, the 
law of Vocalic Harmony. According to this law the vowels 
of eveVy word must be changed and modulated so as to 
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harmonise with the key-note struck by its chief vowel. 
This law pervades the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, 
vSamoyedic, and Finnic classes, and even ‘in dialects 
where it is disappearing, it has often left trace's of its 
former existence behind. The same law has been traced 
in the Tamulic languages also, particularly in Telugu, 
and in these languages it is not only the radical vowel 
that determines the vowels of the suffixes, but the vowel 
of a suffix also may react on the radical vowel. The 
vowels m Turkish, for instance, are divided into two 
classes, sharp and flat. If a verb contains a sharp vowel 
in its radical portion, the vowels of the terminations are 
all sharp, while the same terminations, if following a 
root with a fiat vowel, modulate their vowels into a fiat 
key. Thus we have sev-mek, to love, but bak-mak, to 
regard, mek or inak being the termination of the infinitive. 
Thus we say ev-Ier, the houses, but at-lar^ the horses, 
hr or lar being the termination of the plural. 

No Aryan or Semitic language has preserved a similar 
freedom in the harmonic arrangement of its vowels, 
while traces of it have been found among the most distant 
members of the Turanian family, as in Hungarian, Mon- 
golian, Turkish, the yakut, spoken in the north of 
Siberia, in Telugu, Tulu, and in dialects spoken on the 
eastern frontier of India. ” 

Pages 398 and 399. The Science of Language. 
F. Max Muller. Vol. I 
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eoooA^^*)^, 55bO/^e)^|^, '^■^cn’oco 

§ d55oK 

^al)x5bK5^a. lj3-> S) ^ S5s o 

e5^<^ 55oo^g;5coKc "a,‘>5ocAb*f6.;5b rX)o:-^^a. 

TT'.^ cS)b-C5^)^3S}n)^ l^oe^'Cr'^-LS^e;,^ 35 t^ 

c55-i-«5g^S5,e;e5^;3o 

55^T^^‘)^.?5boe; ?5o, 

,^Z5^^do'^76 ’^zr^d) ^oocJSbc 

0 _ _0 i ^ o 

^_J^;5e;JCr^, _J^ej;o<^, •6y^g^6‘«;5-68 "g^O[(^' 

^Q^t)§^ocQ) $''?j^ex> (j^-&‘fC) (:5^‘oo5l>opj>;5o 

55b~®ft9o5^^55bo(i;,'^ a6crod§‘f^ *o5(i>^joo 

r>o 

^c>5j-»Jfc5r3oe>D,^ 

K)oA^'8oOcS5oo;T^^'!5b. bS 55cr^8oy;i5^8r95^pj>r^ 

;T®^^^pj/’<D;5o(S&ex) ^^N2j^&d&>'3o^‘<i5;5oo pj;5^2j 

(0 

'55bo<?j^ {^ejc-C5b \5b7y°^5b. 

t) ^ ^;^p»;5erT’«^i5-’8rtf;l)aoe5^ 
i^^t>o-i5^e5^c T^s^oSSoo ;5^^s5-s^5s5oo?r^^?^^ 

■^Slex'^ 5Sr«elj6^^r<5b, 

S);icX5b55oo. 
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55^^;^s5^ 

55bo|j^ (jr*s;j^^r3 ‘^s5^^Slo^cXt) '^i5’5Sc)o'^ 
|^o5x^r3S5boe>D. S^jeldOos 
^^SldSSogSbc 5^^5'^s555bo«o?<<^, :6 cK5^j„^I^ 

^vo (J^'S;T’o(j;5^i>^K5o^5bc ^^^^;5^ex5X.^ ^eeoh 

^ cS^^o^sSyi-^ 'gSd&t'^cSSxx^KS^a, 

s5ir«5o^^O(^?0 ^‘^'^5bo“0pj 

;5aro^j6^^J5ooex) \7y>^^'^v?:i i:r 

(TT^St’lF^Tr’^SS^^elejSDsld^ d!5bf)[j^ 

cS5b55co^ ^x5^\5b;T’^A5b, 

“ But even in respect to the more intimate and sacred 
part of language the words and phrases of universal and 
every-day use, the community confers some measure of 
authority upon those who have a just title to it, upon great 
masters in the art of speech, upon speakers whose eloquence 
carries captive all hearts, upon writers whose f>ower in 
wielding the common instrument of thought is felt and 
acknowledged through all ranks. Such a one may now and 
then coin a new word, if he follow established analogies ; 
he may revive and bring again into currency one which hadl 
fallen into desuetude; he may confer on an old word a new 




value, not too far differing from that alread}' belonging to 
it and the license shall be ratified by general acceptance 
A great author may, by his single authority, turn the 
trembling scale in favour of the admission to good usage 
of some popular word or phrase, born of an original 
corruption or blunder, which had hitherto been frowned 
upon and banned; nay, even his mannerisms and conceits 
may perhaps become the law of the language. The 
Maxim usus norma loqiicndi, ‘ usage is the rule of s[)eech,’ 
is of supreme and uncontrolled validity in every part and 
parcel of every human tongue, and each individual can 
make his fellows talk and write as he does ]ust in propor- 
tion to the inlbience which they are disposed to concede 
to him. ” 


Pages : — 39 and 40. Language 
W. D. Whitney. Second Edition. 


and Its study. 


■^cp=>;\o-C5b^e5^ 
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“ There can be no question as to the fact that during 
its history the language has absorbed very many locutions 
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and constructions which, according to the purists of the 
past, were destined if adopted to prove its bane. There 
is not, however, any evidence that its health lias suffered 
the slightest in consequence. This condition of things 
naturally suggests the suspicion that there must be some 
flaw in the reasoning which leads men to look with cease- 
less anxiety upon the future of the tongue. It awakens 
the hope that, after all linglish may escape the ruin to 
which it is logically doomed, in the opinion of particular 
persons, if they fail to have their own way as to what it 
should accept or reject. The hope may be converted in- 
to certainty if it can be shown that all the alarm about 
the language is based upon utter misconception of what 
the real agencies are which impair the efficiency and 
purity of speech. 

This involves the comprehension of two points. The 
first is that, strictly speaking, there is no such thing as a 
language becoming corrupt. It is an instrument which 
will be just what those who use it choose to make it. The 
words that constitute it have no real significance of their 
own. It is the meaning which men put into them that 
gives them all the efficacy they possess- Language does 
nothing more than reflect the character and the characte- 
ristics of those w^ho speak it. It mirrors their thoughts 
and feelings, their passions and prejudices, their hopes 
and aspirations, their aims, whether big or low. In the 
mouth of the bombastic it will be inflated ; in the mouth 
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of the illiterate it will be full of vulgarisms ; in the mouth 
of the precise it will be formal and p)edantic. If, there- 
fore, those who employ it as the medium of conveying 
their ideas lose all sense of what is vigorous in action, of 
what is earnest in belief, all appreciation of what is pure 
in taste and of w'hat is lofty in conduct if, in line, they 
become intellectually coarse and morally corrupt, th(‘ir 
speech may be relied upon to share in their degradation. 
But the latter result w ill ne\er take place until the former 
has previously manifested itself. So long, accordingly, 
as men take care of themselves morally and intellectually 
the language can be safely left to take care of itself. 
Never was there a more ridiculous reversal of the actual 
order of events than that contained in Landor's assertion 
that ‘ no nation has long survived the decrepitude of its 
language.’ 

This is the first point. The second one is that the 
history of language is the history of corruptions-using 
that term in the sense in which it is constantly employed 
by those who are stigmatizing by it the new words and 
phrases and constructions to which they take e.xception. 
Every one of us to-day is employing expressions which 
either outrage the rules of strict grammar, or disregard 
the principles of analogy, or belong by their origin 
to what we now deem the worst sort of vulgarisms. 
These so-called corruptions are found everywhere in the 
vocabulary and in nearl)' all the parts of speech. Words 
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are spelled and pronounced in utter defiance of their 
derivation. Letters have been added to them as a result 
of slovenly pronunciation. On the other hand, they 
have been deprived in the same way of letters, and even 
syllables, to which they are entitled, and the full proper 
form has in some instances been replaced by a mere 
fragment of the original, Plurals of nouns have become 
singulars, and singulars in turn have become plurals. 
Yet a return to what is the theoretically correct usage 
would seem like a return to barbarism, Any attempt of 
that nature would be sure to be denounced as an assault 
upon the purity of the tongue. Even if permitted in any 
given case, it would [produce upon most of us the effect 
of something peculiarly grotesque. ” 


Pages : — 56, 57, 58 and 59. The standard of Usage 
in English. T. R. Lounsbury. 

ej 

^^SSooex) 2S(^(D7ior3Sr®Sl55boe) JC)<^?58o-Od5boo<Jk)^. 

?6j^6}6 ^e^S)5lc:X5o55boJ^/^, 
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■55oo‘,0<^5^6:C^|j{5'o^S)ilc^ S^€J’c£r^^e;c35bf)(j;y^d5i>5S^ 

^oA^6oxDj$(?oooo^ ■^^■t5fi(j^55o^ dt5b^(j2p'o^ 


^^5's6ooo ^6(j^55oo<^ (jy”dt5M^d:5o^c/^. o5d?5 

Sjbo^'^T-o^O'CS^-' '^^cS^o^c5Sxi K5'^^S)^55boe> 

SDCb|55o>:X ^^SK555bo^<c^5b55DO^<^ 

S)"^Slr3 (^§c55t^(S ^ ^;i7S)’^X55boejd&o2^^ 

S5i)0 

^‘oO'^>y^/^o-C5b^ c3lT^J5r3gS' 

j^£)Ox5o/^. 


^cS5b^^55ooe;c "IdSbo^So 
?55b^3-C^;T-^^^ ■^(&e;;Sc^^5o. 

eT"<^^‘^6. 

“ Assertions as to what is proper or improper in 
speech are now, indeed, encountered everywhere. They 
naturally form a constituent part of Grammars. They 
furnish the sole contents of some manuals. They turn 
up in most unexpected places in books and periodicals of 
every sort. It is a subject upon which every one feels 
himself competent to lay down the law. It has now 
become practically impossible for any writer so to express 
himself that he shall not run foul of the convictions of 
some person who has fixed upon the employment of a 
particular word or construction as his test of correctness 
of usa'ge. Should any person seriously set out to observe 
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every one of the various and varying utterances put forth* 
for his guidance by all the members of this volunteer 
army of guardians of the speech, he would in process of 
time find himself without any language to use whatever. 
Just as, in the Old Curiosity Shop, Dick Swiveller’s 
approaches to the Stand were cut off in succession by 
the creation of new creditors in different streets, so the 
writer’s avenues to expression would be closed one by one, 
and he would finally be compelled to resort to the most 
tortuous and roundabout devices to convey the simplest 
meaning. 

Can, therefore, any general principles be found which 
will put us in a position to reach in any given case con- 
clusions independent of our personal prejudices or pre- 
possessions ? One there certainly is which, until lately at 
least, has been always accepted without question. In the 
form in which it is familiar to us it was stated about two 
thousand years ago by Horace in his treatise on the 
Poetic Art. There he tells us that words which are now 
disused shall be revived ; and words which are now held 
in honour shall disappear. Then he adds the remark 
which has become almost a common place. 

‘ Si volet usus, quern penes arbitrium est et jus et 
norma loquendi.’ 

Usage, therefore, according to the dictum of Horace, 
is the deciding authority, the binding law, the rightful 
rule of speech. 
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But a further question at once arises. Usage, it may 
be conceded, is the standard of speech. But whose usage? 
Certainly not the usage of this man or that man indiffer- 
ently. Horace, in laying down his dictum, could not 
have been thinking of the general body of his fellow- 
countrymen. These spoke the Latin of the camps and 
the market-place. Much of what they said would have 
sounded to his ears as barbarous ; some of it would in all 
probability have been absolutely unintelligible. But if he 
did not mean these, of whom was he speaking ? The 
answer is so evident that hardly anything can be more 
surprising than the doubt which has been entertained and 
expressed of its exact nature- Clearly, what Horace had 
in mind was the usage of the best speakers and writers. 
It was that, and that only, which in his eyes constituted 
the standard of propriety. The accef)tance by such men 
of a new word or locution, no matter from what source 
coming, gave it established currency ; their em.plo\’ment 
of a grammatical form gave it the stamp of authority. 
The HSUS of Horace was, in conse(]uence, precisely the 
same as that which Quintilian called later the consensKs 
eruditorum — the agreement of the cultivated. Good 
usage, in short, is the usage of the intellectually good. 
The same thought is brought out strongly by Ben Jonson 
in his observations upon style, though his words are little 
more than a literal translation from the Latin author last 
named. ‘ Custom,’ said he, ‘ is the most certain mistress 
of language, as the public stamp makes the current 
money.’ But, like Quintilian, he was careful to define 
what he meant by this supreme authority. ‘ When I name 
custom ’ he added ‘ I understand not the vulgar custom ; 
for that were a precept no less dangerous to language than 
life, if we should speak or live after the manners of the 
vulgar ;* but that I call custom of speech, which is the 
4 
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consent of the learned ; as custom of life, which is the 
consent of the good.’ 

The dictum of Horace, indeed, has Ijardly been 
called in question for most of the two thousand years 
which have elapsed since its utterance. But of late 
attempts have occasionally been made to dispute its 
correctnc.'S. Many of these have come from those who 
evidently did not comprehend what the poet meant by 
HSUS. They have, consequently, imputed to Horace 
something which Horace never had in mind. They have 
attributed to him the promulgation of the error just 
indicated — that is, that anything is good usage which is 
sanctioned by the usage of the large majority of speakers 
and writers, independent of the character of the indi- 
viduals who make up that majority. But denials there 
have been of his assertion by certain persons to whom it 
is hardl}' possible to attribute this lack of perception. 
These have been put forth in books which in some cases 
still continue to have a fairly respectable sale. The 
remarks made by the writers of these works show, how- 
ever, that it is much easier, as it is altogether more 
common, to content one’s self with a general denial of 
the trutVi of the poet’s declaration than to find any substi- 
tute to take its place. Authority there surely must be 
somewhere. Dit it not exist, there would be a reign of 
license in which each man, no matter how incompetent, 
would be a law unto himself. If usage, therefore, is not 
the standard of speech, it is reasonable to ask, what is ? 
If the best speakers and writers are not guides, to what 
quarter can we repair in cases of doubt or difficulty ?” 

Pages 87, 88, 89, 90 and 91. The Standard of 
Usage in English. T. R. Lounsbury. 

55ooe;o £5bA5bj 
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j5^g.^Xc ?g*<;o^^)-x^^^. 
^;^S55.c55o;5ooi 6 ;05^a>3C-C5b 

■^ZT«d5b>t) K)i^XSx5b\<^. S5 j-®5^:>o;on a. 

Q — xj ej o oc 

^.cSSbo, ■5T"Xb^oabD5'^^c55bL) 
cX5o^ v^^5^5co. o<LS 53^8 ^o5;6b^rs:;Jbo 

aa)I^^ao ^:)el’^a 0;5b~^r9;5:)^ cj5b2^XaoR)c55bo;^^a. 

‘‘ The standard of speech is therefore the usage of 
the cultivated. Such men or the absolute dictators of 


langqage. They are the lav/givers whose edicts it is the 
duty of the grammarian to record ; what they agree u[)on 
is correct; what they shim it is expedient to shun, even if 
not wrong in itself to employ. Words coined by those 
outside of the class to which these men belong do not 
pass into the language as a constituent part of it until 
sanctioned by their approbation and use. Their authority, 
both as regards the reception or rejection of locutions of 
any sort, is final. It hardly needs to be said that ‘the 
man in the street’ is not only no dictator of usage, but 
that he has no direct influence upon the preservation of 
the life of any word or phrase. This depends entirely upon 
its adoption by great writers. If these fail to accept a 
new locution it is certain to die eventually and as a general 
rule very speedily. On the other hand, the purist is as 
little a final authority. He may protect against the 
employment by famous authors or certain words or con- 
structions. He may declare these opposed to reason, 
contrary to the analogies of the language, or tending to 
destroy distinctions which should be maintained. If they 
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heed his remonstrances, well and good. If they disregard 
them, he mistakes his position when he pretends to sit in 
judgment upon the decisions of his masters. cThe estab- 
lishment of this dictum, with the limitation of its meaning, 
leads directly to another conclusion. Good usage is not 
something to be evolved from one’s own consciousness, or 
to be deduced by some process of reasoning ; it is some- 
thing to be ascertained. It must be learned just as 
language itself is learned. Inirthermore, there is no short 
cut to its acquisition. Grammars may in some instances 
help us ; in some instances they do help us, but in others 
they sometimes do just the reverse. But in no case can 
the} ever be appealed to as final authorities. There is one 
wa\' and but one way of attaining to the end desired as a 
theoretical accomplishment, and fortunately it is a course 
open to every one. Knowdedge of good usage can be 
acquired only by associating in life with the best speakers 
or in literature with the best wTiters. The latter resource 
is alw^ays available. It is the practice and consent of the 
great authors that determine correctness of speech. The 
pages of these are accessible to all. If they differ among 
themselves about details, choice is allowable until a 
general agreement settles in course of time upon one 
mode of expression as preferable to another or to any 
others proposed. 

So much for the general principle. But there is a 
still further limitation of the sense of Horace’s dictum. 
When we say that usage is the standard of speech, we 
mean not merely good usage, but present good usage. 
Neither the grammar nor the vocabulary of one age is 
precisely the grammar or vocabulary of another. The 
language of a latter period may not vary much from the 
language of an earlier one, but it will vary sombwhat. 
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It is not necessarily better or worse ; it is simply dirterent. 
The fact that the good usage of one generation may be 
distinctly improper usage in a generation which follows is 
frequently exemplified in the meanings given to individual 
words, and sometimes in the words themselves. This we 
all accept as a matter of course. But the same statement 
can be made just as truly of grammatical forms and con- 
structions. In the case of these the variations between 
different periods do not impress themselves so much upon 
oui attention because they are comparatively few. Still 
they occur. Ignorance of this fact or indifierence to it 
has often led to the denunciation of the writers of the 
past as being guilty of solecisms or barbarisms, w'hcn they 
have done nothing more than conform to the usage of 
their own time. If such criticism be accepted as just, we 
in turn shall be left at the mercy of our descendants. We 
shall be reproached for employing words in senses they do 
not approve, or for restoring to forms and constructions 
which they have ceased to look upon as correct. If w'e 
recognize that whatever is in usage is right, we must be 
prepared to go a step further and concede that whatever 
was was right.” 

Three fundamental principles were laid down in the 
preceding essay. The first is that usage is the authorita- 
tive standard of speech. The second is that it must be 
good usage. The third is that it must be present good 
usage. When the two last concur — as inthe large majority 
of instances they do — there is no further appeal possible 
in any given case.” 

Pages: — 97, 98, 99, 100 and 101. The standard of 
nsage m English T. R. Lounsbury. 
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“ Thus far in the history of the world, this kind of 
conservative influence has usually been active only within 
the limits of a class, a learned or priestly caste has be- 
come the guardian of the national literature and the con- 
servator of the tongue in which it was written ; while to 
the masses of the people both have grown strange and 
unfamiliar. Deprived of the popular support, the culti- 
vated dialect has at once begun to lose its vitality ; for 
no language can remain alive which is not answering all 
the infinitely varied needs of a whole community, and 
adopting itself in every part to their changes ; it is stinted 
of its natural and necessary growdh when it is divorced 
from general use and made the exclusive property* of a 
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class. Thus there come to exist among the same people 
two separate tongues ; the one an inheritance from the 
past, becoming ever more stiff and constrained and em- 
ployable only for special uses ; the other the production 
of the present, growing constantly more unlike the other 
by the operation of the ordinary processes of linguistic 
change ; full of inaccuracies and corruptions, if wc choose 
to call them so, but also full of a healthy and vigorous 
life, which enables it finally to overthrow and replace the 
learned or sacred dialect of which it is the offspring. 
Such has been the origin and such the fate of all the 
learned dialects which, in various parts of the world, have 
been preserved as ‘ dead language’s, for the purposes of 
learned communication, after losing their character as the 
vernacular speech of a community for instance, the 
ancient Egyptian, long kept up for sacred uses, and 
written in the hieroglyphic signs, after both language and 
letters had in popular use taken on another form ; the 
zend, in the keeping of the ministers of zoroastor’s doc- 
trine ; the Sanskrit, even yet taught in the Brahmanic 
Schools of India, amid the Babel of modern dialects, its 
descendants ; the Latin, the Common language of the 
educated through all Europe, for centuries during which 
the later forms of Romanic speech, now the vehicles of a 
culture superior to that of Greece and Rome were mere 
barbarous patois. Every dialect which is made the sub- 
ject of literary culture is liable to the fate of the Latin ; 
aristocracy and exclusiveness tend to final overthrows in 
language as in politics ; the needs and interests of the 
many are more important than those of the few', and 
must in the end prevail. True linguistic conservatism 
consists in establishing an educated and virtuous democ- 
racy, in enlisting the whole community, by means of a 
thorough and pervading education, in the proper and 
healthy preservation of the accepted usages of correct 
speech — and then in letting whatever change must and 
will come take its course. There is a purism which, while 
it seeRs to maintain the integrity of language, in effec 
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stifles its growth : to be to fearful of new words and 
phrases, new meanings, familiar and colloquial expressions, 
is little less fatal to the well-being of a spoken tongue 
than to rush into the opposite extreme.” 

Pages: — 149 and 150 Language and its sj:ildy. 
W. D. Whitney Second Edition. 
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0 (p 9 a__ 
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“ Now all rules of grammar and rhetoric must be 
based on usage, for there is no other standard in linguistic 
matters ; and in order that they may be capable of intelli- 
gible statement, the usage from which tney are derived 
must be limited in time. Yet at the very moment when 
the rules are committed to writing, usage is shifting ; for 
language never stands still until it ceases to move alto- 
gether. Hence the codified principles of literary expression 
will always be slightly behind the actual usage of one’s 
contemporaries. In other words, we are here dealing 
with conservative forces which tend to retard the naturally 
capid changes of speech. Conservatism always implies 
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distrust of that which is new, however good it may be ; 
and teaching implies not only docility on the part of the 
learner, but some dogmatism on the part of the 
instructor. Unless a man thinks he knows something, 
it is useless for him to teach it, just as it is idle for 
a boy to go to school who thinks he has nuthing to 
learn. When dogmatic conservatism in langutige goes 
farther than is reasonable, we call it ‘purism’, and stig- 
matize its disciples as ‘purists’, Everybody, however, who 
speakes or writes with any care must be a purist in some 
degree, for we all have our pet aversions in matters of 
vocabulary and construction. Both the purist and the 
innovator are necessary factors in the development of a 
cultivated tongue. Without the purist our language would 
change w’ith extravagant rapidity ; our vocabulary, for 
example, would give daily hospitality to hosts of new 
words which have nothing but whim to justify them, and 
which w^ould be soon superseded by equally lawless for- 
mations. Without the innovator our language would 
come to a dead stop, so far as literary expr'.Sbion is con- 
cerned, and in a short time the speech of books would 
have lagged so far behind the speech of conversation that 
the two would form different dialects. The history of any 
literary language is, then a record of successive comp- 
romises and readjustments between the old and the newe” 
Pages: — 77 and 78. Words and their ways in 
English Speech. Greenough and Kittredge. 

^ ( 35000 ^ 5 $“^.^. 
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